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the smoke of the engagement the original purposes of the ministry were 
so obscured that only occasionally did a later minister catch a clear view 
of what the real issue should have been. 1 

The sense of this seems to be that if ministers had been wise and pa- 
triots not perverse there would have been no revolution. Agreed. But 
the fact is that ministers were not wise and patriots were perverse, and 
the question of taxation appeared so momentous that, as Professor Al- 
vord says in another place, " the critical situation of the West was 
often totally obscured ". That, in any question of the pre-revolutionary 
drama, is to put the problem of the West, whatever its academic im- 
portance may have been, precisely in its proper place historically ; while 
it had a bearing, and at times an important bearing, upon the conflict 
over taxation and legislative independence, it was in fact largely ob- 
scured by this conflict, and must for that very reason occupy, in any 
explanation of the causes of the Revolution, a strictly subordinate place. 
That place, however, cannot henceforth be denied it, thanks to Professor 
Alvord's book. But I wish Professor Alvord would explain why the 
writing of a good book is likely to be regarded, even in this conventional 
world, as a rash act. 

Carl Becker. 

David Thompson's Narrative of his Explorations in Western 
America, 1/84-1812. Edited by J. B. Tyrrell. [Publications 
of the Champlain Society, vol. XII.] (Toronto: The Society. 
1916. Pp. xcviii, 582.) 

This beautiful and well-appointed volume is designed to give to the 
public, in permanent and creditable form, David Thompson's narrative 
of his own travels and explorations in the Canadian Northwest and in 
the old Oregon Territory. It embraces only the period of his active 
service with the Hudson's Bay and Northwest Fur companies, and termi- 
nates at about the year 1813, or almost exactly midway of Thompson's 
career. 

The value of the Narrative as historic authority is of course quite 
different from that of the Journals which have been separately pub- 
lished. The Journals are definite records, set down at the time of the 
events to which they relate, and thus constitute fixed and unalterable 
data. To such data must always be assigned the highest historic value. 
The Narrative, on the other hand, was written late in life (the author 
was between seventy and eighty) and deals with recollections of men 
and events of a period which closed more than thirty years before. 
Naturally such reminiscences are liable to inaccuracies of memory and 
to a new coloring as seen through the misty, and often painful, light of 
advanced age. But Thompson seems to have kept himself free, to a 
remarkable extent, of these dangers. His note-books were always at 
1 1. 228. Italics mine. 
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hand for the verification of facts, and there seems to have been com- 
plete freedom of anything which might savor of complaint or prejudice 
in his review of the past. The Narrative is thus a most useful supple- 
ment to the Journals, for it fills in the bald record of daily events and 
the interminable grind of scientific observations with touches of human 
interest in which the Journals are largely deficient. 

Thompson's literary style is very defective from an artistic point of 
view, though it has generally the quality of clearness. The chief value 
of the Narrative will doubtless be in its descriptions of the country, the 
native inhabitants, and the fauna and flora, the varied phenomena as 
witnessed in the hard life of the trader, and the accounts of incredible 
hardships of a type of existence which is now a thing of the past. It 
is a never-ceasing wonder, in reading these accounts, how human beings 
could have survived such experiences. In these intimate pictures of an 
extinct order of things will be found, we believe, the real interest of the 
Narrative to posterity. 

The voluminous descriptions of plant and animal life will always have 
a certain scientific value, and the lengthy (and almost intolerable) ac- 
counts of interviews with native tribes will be useful to the ethnologist. 
But for the most part such data have been supplanted by the more ex- 
haustive researches of later times. It is a melancholy feature of a 
career like that of Thompson that it dealt with a very ephemeral order 
of things. The rapid progress of settlement has overswept and engulfed 
it. It served a very great purpose in its day; it was one of the most 
remarkable scientific accomplishments in the field of geographical knowl- 
edge that history records; and it entitles its author to everlasting recog- 
nition. But the work itself pertained to his day and generation and is 
now largely superseded by the better work which the wealth and leisure 
of later times have made possible. 

We think that the editor is unduly pessimistic concerning the alleged 
neglect of recognition of Thompson's work by his contemporaries and 
by posterity. On the contrary, Thompson has always stood out as one 
of the great characters in northwest history — trader, explorer, astrono- 
mer, geographer, and man of profound religious convictions — and wher- 
ever we come across his name in the literature of the Northwest, it is 
with expressions of the highest respect. He was appreciated in his 
time ; he is appreciated still. The suggestion for a suitable monument 
is excellent; but the best monument of all, in our opinion, will be the 
book here under consideration. 

And this brings us to a specific survey of the book itself. We may 
say at once that it is altogether a splendid work, showing a true concep- 
tion of what such a work should be, and gotten out with a painstaking 
care which is beyond praise. It is in one volume — a rather bulky book 
of nearly seven hundred pages all told. It is bound in attractive red, 
and is throughout a creditable piece of bookwork. There is a brief 
preface setting forth the circumstances leading to the publication and 
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giving credit for assistance. This is followed by an introduction which 
summarizes in excellent form the salient features of Thompson's career 
and will be found very useful to many who cannot find time to pore 
through the Narrative itself. Next comes a condensed itinerary giving 
the comings and goings of Thompson during his active career as a 
trader. All this preliminary matter — ninety-eight pages — is by the edi- 
tor of the book. Then follows the Narrative itself — 560 pages — which 
comprises the bulk of the book. A brief bibliography of authorities fol- 
lows, and the body of the work closes with a careful index prepared by 
W. S. Wallace, one of the editors of the Champlain Society publications. 
An account of the society, sponsors for and publishers of the work, 
together with a list of membership, is the closing feature of the book. 

The foot-notes are throughout an important and valuable feature. 
The editor has wisely avoided the fault of overloading the text with 
notes and still there seem to be all that are really necessary. They are 
generally quite brief, always clear and concise, and are truly elucidative 
of the subject. Besides the editor's notes there are others by several 
collaborators, among whom we may particularly mention Mr. T. C. 
Elliott of Walla Walla, who has made himself an authority upon the 
exploration of the Northwest. 

The illustrations consist for the most part of modern photographs of 
localities which figure prominently in the Narrative. They are all beau- 
tifully reproduced. In the back of the book there is a reproduction of 
three of Thompson's sketches of different sections of the mountain 
ranges. It is impossible to assign any particular value to these sketches 
and there seems to have been no useful reason for reproducing them. 

In the introduction there is a section of a map of the world at the 
time of Cook's third voyage (1784). The purpose of its insertion is to 
show the state of geographical knowledge of North America at the 
time when Thompson began his labors. 

In a pocket in the back cover of the volume will be found the map 
(in four sections) of Northwestern America prepared by Thompson for 
the Northwest Company soon after the completion of his explorations 
in 1812. It was a work of great value in its time and for two genera- 
tions afterward. It was of immense use to the traders in enabling them 
to distribute their trading houses more intelligently than could be done 
by the ordinary guess work of the voyageur. The maps also served as 
a basis of all similar work almost to our own day. 

Of the book as a whole the writer has only one criticism of impor- 
tance to offer. It would have been of great assistance to readers if 
there could have been an additional map of the country embraced in 
Thompson's explorations on a scale small enough to have required only a 
single sheet. Upon this map there should have been shown, in as little 
detail as possible, the salient features of modern geography, including 
the trunk railway lines, the boundaries of states and provinces, the more 
important towns, and modern names. Superimposed upon this in dif- 
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ferent color there should have been the routes of Thompson's travels 
with the years noted thereon, and the trading posts which existed in the 
country at any time during the period covering these travels. 

No one can realize, until he has tried the experiment, how great a 
help such an arrangement is. Thompson's map, remarkable as it is, is 
very obscure. The lettering is put in in a peculiar way which causes 
more or less confusion and requires careful scrutiny properly to identify 
locations. It needs the aid of an interpreter, so to speak, and there 
could be no other interpreter so effectual as a key-map such as is here 
suggested. It would be a splendid thing, even now, if the Champlain 
Society, which has made such a monument of this book, could perfect 
it by preparing such a map and sending a copy to each possessor of the 
Narrative, for insertion in the pocket with Thompson's map. 

H. M. Chittenden. 

A History of the Presidency from 1788 to 1916. By Edward Stan- 
wood, Litt.D. In two volumes. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1916. Pp. vi, 586, 396.) 

Tins work, at least in part, has been known to a generation of read- 
ers. It was first published in 1884 as A History of Presidential Elec- 
tions. Slightly amplified in a second (1888), a third (1892), and a 
fourth (1896) edition designed to meet the quadrennial interest aroused 
by successive presidential elections, it reappeared in 1898 under a new 
and very much more comprehensive title, A History of the Presidency 
from 1788 to i8(jj. Not differing essentially from the earlier work, the 
volume of 1898 revealed some degree of reconsideration especially in the 
opening chapters and, by way of enlargement, contained two new chap- 
ters, the Convention System (XIV.) and the Free Silver Campaign 
(XXXI.). Twice since then, in 1912 and 1916, it has been issued as 
volume I., with, however, no marked alterations except, for example, 
the insertion (p. 273) of a short final paragraph to the first Republican 
platform of 1856. Volume II. was first printed in 1912 and brought the 
story with comparatively greater elaboration down to the opening of 
President Taft's administration in March, 1909. This volume now ap- 
pears in a second edition. It includes a single new chapter, the Repub- 
lican Schism (1909-1913), together with an appendix giving names of 
candidates, dates and places of conventions, and the party platforms 
associated with the recent presidential canvass of 1916. But beyond a 
passing reference to the Underwood tariff and to a few other matters of 
small consequence, there is no consideration of the accomplishments of 
President Wilson's first term. 

To anyone who will read the first volume of this latest reprint in the 
light of the original edition of 1884, it will be clear that the work has 
never been thoroughly revised or corrected in the light of recent scholar- 
ship. In the second volume the author writes with greater freedom and 



